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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
A BULL FIGHT. 

You see these two bulls fighting, and I dare say 
you would like to stand at a respectful distance 
froin them. 
these wild creatures was attacking a man, instead 
of a brute? How should you like to be present 
at one of the bull fights in Madrid? Perhaps you 
never heard of them, so I will tell you something 
about it. The Bulls are confined behind an am- 
phitheatre. Before they are admitted into it, three 
combatants on horseback place themselves at 
some distance, one on each side’ of, and another 
opposite, the door at which the bull is to enter. 
Then a trumpet is sounded as a signal to let him 
in, and the man who faces the door gets behind it 
immediately. (During a quarter of an hour before 
this, the bulls had been teazed by persons placed 
on the ceilings of the stables, pricking them on 
the backs.) Well, the bull as.soon as he is let 


in, runs directly at the first horseman, who re- 
ceives him on the point of his spear, which he 
holds in the middle, tight to his side, and passes 
This weapon makes a wide 
gash in the poor creature’s shoulder and makes 
Then a fresh bull is allowed to 


under his arm pit. 


him draw back. 


enter. He stares wildly about, first on one side, 


and then on the other, quite frightened at the 


Then he 
runs against the two combatants, and receives a 


clapping and hallooing of the pcople. 


But how should you feel if one of 


thing but the broad ocean. They usually fix in 
their mind what place they would go to, and then 
‘*jay their course.” Sometimes there are way- 
marks which greatly facilitate their kuowledge of 
what progress they make, and cheer their hearts 
with the idea of success and safety. In fair weather, 





however, the sailor is seldom despondent; and 
even in storms and gales, if he only knows where 
he is, and that, 6n the whole, he is making pro- 
gress towards his desired haven, he is cheerful. 
But a fog is an object of his dread and fears. 

A few weeks since, asteambvat left Portland 
late at night for Boston. The passage is usually 
made in less than twelve hours. There are only 
two or three points of land visible, by which to 
know just where the boat may be at any given 
time; and it is always desirable to see them when 
they are passed. In the night they are revealed 
by light-houses. But the captain of the boat has 
made the passage so often, and has so good a 
chart of the coast, that he knows just which way 
Boston lies from Portland, and he just sets his boat 
towards the former city, and as he knows about 
how fast she will go, he makes his calculations 
when he shall see Boston. He notices the light- 
houses on his right—but the particular one he is 





glad to see is ‘‘ Boston Light ”—then he seems to 
know he is safe, for he is near the harbor. 

On this passage a fog came on, and the wind 
also blew, so that, although the boat ‘‘ laid her 
course,” yet we saw no lights, nor head lands. 
We sailed about twelve hours, and concluded that, 
unless we had been drifted by the wind, we were 
somewhere near Boston light; but so dense was 
ihe fog, that no object could be seen distant more 
than two or three rods. Where we were no one 
knew. The first object was to see if we could 
find bottom, and of what, kind it was—then to sail 
a few rods and sound again—and so feel our way 
along to ascertain which way the water was shal- 


deep wound from each of them. Now a signal ig | Se end witch way Cony. Tip Hest Ging wie te 


given for the horsemen to retire, when the men on 
foot begin their attack and strike barbed darts in 
every part of the animal’s body. The trumpet 
again sounding, a person called a matador, ap- 
pears, carrying in his left hand a cloak extended 
on a short stick, and in his right a two edged 
At the moment when the bull makes 
furiously at him, he plunges his sword into its 
neck, behind the horns, when it instantly falls 
But ifthe matador should happen to 
miss his aim, it is a chance if he escapes with his 
The dead bull is then immediately dragged 
out by three horses in full gallop, whose traces 
In this manner ten 
bulls are often massacred in about two hours and a 
half, and the flesh is afterward sold to the people 


sword. 


down dead. 
life, 


are fastened to the horns. 


for about three pence a pound. 


tam Vasy. gue oor CeNNery L. an “- pe Gays pervaded every part of the vessel. 


for such cruel amusements. 


our little boys and girls witnessed such sights, ' but nothing came, till at last, we heard a horn, 


would make them very hard hearted and cruel. 


am very sorry to say that the Spanish ladies are 
very fond of beimg present at these fights, and will 
often applaud what they think the bravery of the 
How much pleasanterit would be to 
If you haven’t been, 
perhaps your father will take you to see the next 


combatants. 
go to our Mechanics’ fair. 


one, if you are a good child. 


make a noise, to see if there was any body to an- 
swer. The bell was rung, but no reply; the 
whistling steam brought no answer. The order 
was given to ‘‘stand by the gun.” A small can- 
non—for a thoughtful master of a ship always 
goes well provided with everything that can be a 
means of safety—a small cannon was quickly load- 
ed and spcke with a smart report. This was the 
last resort, as, if it was not returned in kind we 
were no where near Boston light, for the govern- 
ment have considerately provided a cannon at the 
light-house, on purpose to reply to guns at sea, 
that people who travel by sea may have every 
means of making speedy and successfu) voyages. 
It may well be supposed that the preparation for 
firing a gun—a signal of distress—sent a thrill of 
fear and anxiety through every breast. The gun 
spoke sharply and loudly, and a breathless silence 
Long did we 
listen—every ear was erect to catch some sound— 


The bell was rung; the horn replied. 
grateful sound, but it soon died away. 


It was a 
It was evi- 


far from us. Generous, kind hearted sailor! when 
didst thou ever see a fellow being in distress and 
not do what thou couldst to relieve him! Admi- 
rable illustration of the ‘‘Golden Rule.” But it 
was all thou couldst do. We were left to the sur- 





NARRATIVE. | 


mise that we were out at sea. ‘‘ Stand by the 








BOSTON LIGHT. 


Mariners have various methods of keeping their 
reckoning, and of ascertaining just where they are, | P 
after sailing even for weeks without seeing any 


gun,” was again and again repeated, but no gun 
replied. At last another horn was heard; it ap- 
proached nearer and nearer; our machinery was 
ut in motion, and we soon descried a sail: we 








fell partly in her wake, and our captain taking, 





dent it came from a vessel that was passing not| 


his trumpet, spoke, ‘‘scheoner ahoy!” ‘* Aye, 
aye,” was the prompt and professional reply. 
‘* Can you tell me where away lies Boston light?” 
‘* About west.”” ‘‘ Have you seen it this morn- 
ing?” ‘Aye, aye.” ‘* How far is it distant?” 
‘** About three miles.” ‘* Thank you.” A bow 
and a touch of the hat by the master of the schoon- 
er concluded this truly sublime as well as polite 
and affecting dialogue. The effect on every pas- 
senger was like removing a load from the back. 
Anxiety was gone; we knew where we were, and 
that we were almost home. One hour more of 
pleasant sail, brought us to the wharf, and we were 
soon walking the streets cf Boston, and enjoying 
the society of our friends, 

This little narrative has a moral which, no doubt, 
every thoughtful passenger improved. 

Human life is a voyage. It is seldom pleasant 
and prosperous all the way; but it may be a safe 
one, and happy in the issue, if we put ourselves 
under competent directors, and if we study our 
chart and keep a good reckoning. There may be 
many dark nights and many thick foggy mornings; 
but if we keep a look out we can sometimes see 
head lands and light houses. Above all we must 
keep our eye on the desired haven, and if we do 
not see indications of it, when we think we ought 
to, we must make a noise that can be heard. For 
some reason our gun was not heard. It was a 
pretty, polished, little brass piece, and it spoke 
right smartly; but what was its voice amid the 
‘* voice of many waters,” foaming and dashing on 
the rocks. Had it been heard at the light-house, 
what a sound would have been sent back by that 
long, heavy, iron, government gun! There is no 
mistake or doubt when that speaks. 

Reader! have you laid your course for heaven? 
How are you getting along on your voyage? 
Consult your chart. The Bible tells you all the 
shoals and rocks and bad harbors. It has all the 
light-houses laid down. There are the deceitful 
quicksands of bad principles, which will all fail 
you if you cast anchor in them. There are the 
sunken rocks of bad habits, on which you may 
dash and split. There are the inviting bays and 
rivers of worldly pleasure, where you are almost 
sure to get aground, Just mind the chart, and 
keep clear of them. And if heaven is not clearly 
seen by faith, cry unto God in prayer, till he hear 
and answer. Or if perchance a Christian voya- 
ger fall in your way, speak to him. Ask him 
which way heaven bears from a poor mariner, and 
whether he has had a view of it of late. He will 
tell you honestly. Thensteer for it, and soon you 
will be fast moored on its peaceful shores, and be 
walking its golden streets, and rejoicing with its 
happy inhabitants, the redeemed from every nation, 
and kindred and tongue.—S. S. Visiter. 








MORALITY. 








From the Christian Advocate and fournal. 


UPROAR AMONG THE FLOWERS, 


‘¢ Put down your umbrella there, I want to see 
the sun myself,” said a modest andgunassuming 
little Four O’clock to a bread ‘faced Morning 
Glory, winking and blinking as she spoke, her lit- 
tle bright eyes scarcely opened as yet, by reason 
of the heavy dews that had fallen on them the pre- 
ceding night. ‘‘ Have a little patience My dear,” 
said the Morning Glory, ‘‘ and whatever ‘you do, 
don’t call names. _I am not an umbrella, nor a 
parasol neither, I was only removing the incum- 
brance from my shoulders a little, as I have seen 
other ladies do sometimes, in order to let the light 
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shine upon my bosom, for I think it is a shame to 
be sleeping my time away, as some of my neigh- 
bors du, when it is known to every body that these 
bright and beautiful mornings will not last long.” 
‘* Only look at th t bunch of grapes there,” said 
Miss Pink, blushing deeply as she spoke, how des- 
perately black they are; it is but a few days since 
they were every one of them as green as a peapod in 
June, but this hot weather is enough to tan any 
body.” ‘* Don’t fret yourselves to death,” said 
Madam Sunflower, ‘‘ these days will soon be over— 
for my part I enjoy them well; the weather is never 
too hot for me, and, what is better than that, I al- 
ways keep awake, so that I can see the moon as well 
as the sun; I wonder how people can sleep their 
precious time away, when they know how short the 
season for iinprovement is.” ‘‘It is well enough 
for her to talk so,” said little Miss Larkspur, as 
she lifted up her little blue eyes, ‘‘ but for my 
part I don’t see what sort of a conscience she can 
have to wear such a great straw-colored tuscan, 
and such abominable big sleeves as she does—big 
enough to hide the sun for half a day from a whole 
family of my diminutive race; I hope the neat lit. 
tle straw hats and tight sleeves will soon come in 
fashion again; what say you Miss Rose?” ‘I 
am not fond of a change,” said Miss Rose, ‘‘ un- 
less it be from cold weather to warm, that’s a 
change that suits me very well, but I have no time 
to talk to such an insignificant creature as you; 
I expect to go to a wedding to-night to adorn the 
bosom of some fair lady, and to‘add fragrance to 
beauty. You know that it is common among la- 
dies of another grade, at parties especially, to 
dress in the French fashion, and as it is consid- 
ered very immodest for gentlemen to gaze at them, 
they have contrived a plan to bring me into notice, 
and at the same time to exhibit their own charms 
to greater advantage.” ‘‘ How you talk,” said 
Miss Tulip, ‘‘ I never thought of such a thing be- 
fore in all my life.” ‘*Good reason for it,”’ said 
Miss Rose, ‘‘ for no one ever thought of sticking 
you in her bosom. Only let half a dozen such 
ladies as you and Miss Marigold, the French lady, 
et into a room, and no one could endure the per- 
ume.” ‘* Hush, hush,” said Miss Dahlia, with a 
face as red as crimson while she spoke, “it is 
very unbecoming for ladies to talk so.” ‘It’s 
quite in character for Miss Rose to speak so,” 
said Miss Marigold, ‘‘ she grew up among thorns, 
never had no education, and seldom speaks with- 
out wounding the feelings of some one.” ‘A 
very correct remark,” said Miss Tulip, ‘‘ I have 
known Miss Rose all my life, but I never heard 
her speak well of her neighbors yet.” ‘*O what 
an offensive breath,” said Miss Rose, as she spoke 
to Miss Pink, looking contemptuously at Miss 
Tulip all the time. ‘‘ Didn’t I tell you,” said Miss 
‘ Tulip, ‘‘that she never speaks well of her neigh- 
bors.” During this confabulation the rest of the 
Flora tribe stood still, said nothing, but looked on 
and received i ction; meantime they sent forth 
their sweetest fragrance through the air, and dis- 
played their brightest colors to the noon-day sun. 
And by this time Miss Four O’Clock and Miss 
Morning Glory were fast asleep, improving the 
time in gathering strength for the coming day. 
And before the dispute was over, the gardener had 
returned from his dinner, and finding there had 
been a great uproar among them, began to inquire 
of Madam Sunflower into the merits of the case, 
who told the whole story from beginning to end, 
whereupon he gave them a moral lecture on the 
evils of unnecessary altercation, and having hada 
call for twogr three large boquets, and an unu- 
sual quantity of roses, he removed from their sta- 
tion as many of the Flora tribe as suited his pur- 
pose, obliging those to blend their beauties and 
fragrance in death who could not agree to unite 
them peateably in life. Now, children, see if you 
can interpret all this, and draw from it those in- 
structions which the writer intended to give, and 
if any of you are acquainted with Miss Gould who 
made such a pretty piece of poetry about ‘the 
Frost ” last winter, you may ask her to put it into 


THE NURSERY. 


"Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
THE SOUR FACE, 

My dear Nieces,—I saw a little girl at meeting 
the other day, and at first I thought she must be 
very pretty. She wore a straw bonnet trimmed 
with pink ribbon; a white dress, and a blue silk 
cape. I supposed if her mother had taken so 
much pains with her dress, she had also taken 
care to teach her how to behave well, especially 
at meeting. It was not long however, before the 
little girl) wanted to put her feet on the bench; 
and because her mother gently put her hand on 
her to prevent it, she swelled out her cheeks and 
her lips, and looked so sour, that I could not like 
her a moment longer. I wonder if her mother 
does not punish her for this fault. Perhaps she 
thinks that it takes children a great while to learn 
to do just right, and is therefore very patient with 
her little daughter: but I am afraid that from dis- 
obedient looks, she will go on to disobedient words, 
and then to disobedient actions; and then we can- 
not tell what wicked things she may be le(t to do. 

I wish you to remember my dear girls, that sin 
begins in the feelings, and then it comes out in the 
looks, and words, and conduct. We must not 
imagine that we are not sinners, because we have 
not done the same wicked things that some men 
and women have done. Little children have not 
opportunities to commit all such crimes. But the 
commandment which says, ‘‘ Honor thy father and 
mother,” is just as much one of God’s holy laws, 
as the one which says, ‘‘ Thou shalt not kill,” or, 
**Thou shalt not steal.” Try to think of this 
whenever you feel unpleasantly towards your pa- 
rents, and often ask your Heavenly Father to help 
you keep all his commandments. But I must tell 
you something more about this little girl. 

I find upon inquiry, that she is not always 
naughty. She is very good at school. ‘she is 
very fond of her Sabbath school and all her teach- 
ers. She loves her parents too: and often hangs 
about their necks and kisses them, and you would 
think sometimes that she never could do wrong. 
Her parents take a great deal of pains to teach 
her what is right, and sometimes they are much 
pleased .with her, and hope she is going to be 
very good: and then again they are pained to the 
heart to see her get on her sour face, when she 
cannot have exactly her own way. But I do hope 
she will soon leave off this wicked conduct, and 
then I know she will be much happier, and make 
her parents happy too. From your aunt Aticz. 
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Written for the Youth's Companion. 
JEWISH ANTIQUITIES-=N», 12, 
The Feast of Tabernacles, and Day of Atone- 


ment.—The feast of Tabernacles was observed at 
harvest-time, and continued for a week. Its de- 
sign was to remind the people of the time when 
their forefathers dwelt in tents, and thus to pre- 
serve the recollection of ‘‘ all the way, by which 
the Lord their God had brought them.” During 
its continuance they dwelt in tents, and when they 
came to the temple, they carried in their hands 
branches of palm-trees, olives, etc. singing, ‘‘Ho- 
sanna,” and waving their branches. They then 
walked in procession around the altar amid the 
sound of trumpets, singing, ‘‘ Hosanna!” On 
the last day of the feast, they encompassed the 
altar in this manner seven times. Water was 
then poured out upon the altar, all the people 
saying, ‘‘ Let us draw water from the wells of sal- 
vation.” It was on the ‘last great day” of this 
feast, and during this ceremony, that Jesus stood 
and cried, saying, ‘‘ If any man thirst, let him come 
unto me and drink!”’ At this feast the mulitude 
assembled for worship in that court of the temple, 
called the court of the women. The men filled 


the area below, and the women crowded the gal- 
leries. Upon the 15 steps leading to the galleries 





rhyme. I am yours, &c. Rouru. 


corresponded in number with the steps, and were 

called the ‘‘ Songs of Steps,” or ‘* Songs of De- 

grees,” whiclr latter title is given to them in the 

Scriptures. 

The principal fast among the Jews was the day 

of Atonement, or general expiation, which was 

annually observed. In all its observances it was 

typical of Christ, and it explains many passages in 

Scripture, particularly in Hebrews, which are 

otherwise obscure. It was kept with great so- 

lemnity by the Jews, who fasted for 24 hours be- 

fore its commencement. On this day, and this 

alone, the High Priest entered the Holy of Holies. 

In preparation for this, he separated himself from 

the people, and even from his own family for the 

seven days previous. His usual dress was very 

rich, but it was now put off, and the white linen 

robe of the common priests substituted in token 

of humility. His first act on the morning of this’ 
day, was to lay his hands on the head of a bullock, 

which he presented as a sin offering for himself 
and his family. He then laid hands on the head 

of two goats, selected us a sin-offering for the peo- 

ple. He then cast lots on the two goats, as to 

which should be sacrificed, and which suffered to 

escape into the wilderness. Then he confessed 

his own sins, and those of his household before the 

Lord, after which he slew the bullock and the 

goat. He then took the golden censor, and pre- 
pared to enter into the Most Holy Place, amid the 

prayers of the people without. While the place 

was filled with the smoke of the incense, he sprin- 
kled the blood of the bullock upon the mercy- 
seat. He then came out backward, and taking 

the blood of the goat, returned, and sprinkled that 

also upon the mercy-seat, and then again coming 

out backward, he turned out the blood that re- 
mained at the foot of the altar. During this the 
other priests and people remained at a distance, 

praying that God would show his acceptance of 
their sacrifice, by permitting the High Priest to 
come out alive. The High Priest next took the 
live goat, and tying a piece of scarlet cloth be- 
tween his horns, himself and twelve others, one 
for each tribe, laid their hands upon him, confess- 
ing the sins of the people. The High Priest se- 
lected some one to lead it to thy wilderness, and 
there suffer it to escape. In the time of Christ, 
instead of its escaping, the scape-goat was throwa 
down a steep precipice, and thus dashed to pieces. 
The High Priest, and all the people, then rejoiced, 
and returned to their homes - It is said by Jew- 
ish writers, that the scarlet cloth on the head of 
the goat turned white, as a token of the washing 
away of sin, until forty years before the destruction 
of Jerusalem, or the time of Christ’s crucifixion. 
If it was so, it beautifully illustrates that passage in 
Isaiah, ‘‘ Though your sins be as scarlet, they 
shall be white as snow!” 








Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
A TALK WITH MY LITTLE DAUGHTER—No 4. 


Ebizabeth. I think you told me, mother, that if 
[ was diligent, and obedient, and finished the work 
you directed me to do, I might come into your 
room and you would talk with me a little. I bave 
just completed my work, and here I am anxiously 
waiting to hear what you have to say. 

Mother. Well, my daughter, it always gladdens 
my heart to hear that you are desirous of receiv- 
ing instruction. I thought of giving you some ac- 
count of the trials and privations of a new settler, 
in the northern part of Pennsylvania. But before 
I begin, I should like to have you give me the 
boundaries of this state, and tell which way it is 
from Boston. 

E. It is bounded north by the state of New 
York and Lake Erie, East by Delaware river, 
which separates it from New York and New Jer- 
sey; South by Delaware, Maryland and Virginia, 
West by Virginia and Ohio. The direction from 
Boston is southwesterly. 

M. In the north part of the state is Potter 
county. A farmer moved here at an early period, 





was seated the Choir. They chanted the psalms 
from the 120th to the 134th inclusive. 


These 





when the courtry was an unbroken wilderness, 
the haunt of wild beasts. Here he lived with his 
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family, and had a very lonesome time for a 
number of years. Other families moved in, but 
they did not like to encounter so many trials, and 
so moved out again. The first spring, he went to 
work and cut down the large trees which surround- 
ed his cabin, burnt the wood to have it out of the 
way, prepared the ground as well as he could, and 
merely planted a few garden seeds. He carried 
with him a small stock of provision, and on the 
third of July, set out with his two yoke of oxen to 
go to Jersey Shore for flour. 

E. Will you please to tell me where Jersey 
Shore is, mother? 

M. It is a small town, in Lyconing county, on 
the Susquehanna river. At this time there were 
no bridges in this part ofthe country, and he had 
to drive right into the rivers and creeks, and get 
through as well as he could. The roads were 
dreadful. He had to turn in almost every direc- 
tion, was gone 18 days, broke two axletrees to his 
wagon, upset twice, and one wheel came off in the 
creek. Besides he crossed Pine creek 80 times 
going, and 80 times returning. 

E. Odear, mother! Eighty times going, and 80 
times returning; that was 160times. I wonder he 
did not get discouraged, and turn about before he 
got half way there. I hope the seeds he planted 
did well. 

M. The seeds yielded but little. He merely 
raised some half grown potatoes, some turnips, 
and soft corn, and on these few vegetables, with 
probably a little flour, his family subsisted through 
a long and dreary winter. On the return of 
spring, he planted the remainder of his seeds, and 
then had nothing to eat but leeks, cow cabbage, 
and milk. Himself, his wife, and two children, 
lived on these for six weeks, and though faint for 
want of food, he still had to work hard. 

E. How could the poor man work when he wat 
so hungry? 

M. It was indeed a very hard case. But I was 
going to tell you, that they had very deep snows 
the first winter, and during the three winter 
months, it snowed 70 days. In the fall, he* sold 
one yoke of oxen, and the other lived on browse, 
that is, the tender branches or twigs of trees and 
shrubs. When spring came, the poor man had 
another trial, for one of his oxen died, and he sold 
the other as the only means of procuring food for 
his family. He then had no team, and all that 
was done on his farm, whether clearing, planting, 
or plowing, was done with his own hands. 

E. Was he not very persevering, mother, to 
try to live there, when he had so many discour- 
agements. 

M. His perseverance was very severely tested, 
and now he was tried in another point. All their 
shoes were worn out, and they had no means of 
getting more. They had no money, nothing to 
sell, and but little to eat, and were really in great 
distress, being now destitute of nearly all the 
necessaries of life. Finally, their clothes wore 
out; the family increased, and they were nearly 
naked. When the poor man went to Jersey 
Shore, he brought back a broken slate. This he 
exchanged for two fawn skins, and with them his 
wife made a petticoat for Mary. Mary wore the 
petticoat till she outgrew it, and then Rhoda took 
it till she outgrew it; then it fell to Abigail, and 
she wore it out. 

E. What, mother, wear a petticoat made of 
skins, and so long too? 

M. Yes, my daughter, and were very glad to 
get it besides. Fora number of years the poor 
man’s crops were much injured by frost, and his 
fruit trees did not grow well. But by persever- 
ance and the blessing of Heaven, he finally over- 
came all difficulties. His fruit trees began to 
grow finely, his crops were no longer injured by 
frost, and peace and plenty crowned the returning 

ear. 

. I will conclude the account by an extract from 
a letter the man wrote himself. ‘‘I have now 11 
in my family, have 16 head of neat cattle, and 29 





of all the necessaries of life, and have always 
something to spare. Our children often cried for 
bread during the first year of our settlement here; 
but we have now bread enough, and to spare, and 
all other needed temporal comforts, wherewith we 
are all contented, and for which, I hope, we ren- 
der a daily tribute of heartfelt gratitude.” 

E. Thank you, dear mother, for this interest- 
ing story. How glad the poor man must have 
been when they had clothes to wear, and the chil- 
dren no longer cried for bread. 

M. Yes, he must have rejoiced greatly; and 
now I want you to tell me what instruction we may 
derive from this story. 

E. 1 think, mother, we may learn not to be soon 
discouraged, when we undertake any thing diffi- 
cult; but try, and try, and try, till we succeed. 

M. Yes; we do learn the importance of perse- 
verance, and when you have a difficult piece of 
work to perform, or a hard lesson to get, or a bad 
habit to overcome, ora privation to endure, you 
must be stimulated by the example of the poor 
family in Potter county. Do you think of any 
thing else that we may learn from this story? 

E. Should we not learn to be thankful for the 
comforts of life that we enjoy? 

M. We certainly should; and should pity and 
pray for those who are suffering for the want of 
them. | 

‘© You with angel kindness should behold distress, 
And meekly pity where you can’t redress.” 

Besides, you should give to the poor. Speaking 
of the poor, God says, ‘‘thou shalt open thine 
hand wide unto him; thou shalt surely give him, 
and thine heart shalt not be grieved when thou 
givest unto him.” 

When you see people labor so much, and en- 
dure so many privations for the bread that perish- 
eth, what should you learn to labor for? 

E. For the bread of life, [ should think, mother. 

M. Then never forget to try. Ifthey labor for 
clothes that wax old, you must seek to be cloth- 
ed with the unfailing righteousness of Christ. If 
they have to contend against wild beasts of the wil- 
derness, you must contend against sin. If they 
have rest after severe trials, you must seek for 
that rest that remaineth for the people of God. 

E 




















NATURAL HISTORY. 








CUNNING OF THE SPIDER, 

A degree of the marvellous has characterized 
the stories of the sagacity of this animal, that we 
do not attempt to reach; a simple exhibition of it, 
however, fell under our observation some few 
days since, which we will relate: 

A spider of moderative size, had fortified him- 
self within a very formidable web in a corner of 
our office, where he was allowed to remain, for no 
other reason than his predilection for musquitoes. 
His taste for variety, however, was very soon de- 
veloped. We observed him a morning or two 
since, making very rapid preparation lo attack an 
enormous beetle, whose peregrinations had ex- 
tended into his neighborhood. The web was made 
fast to two of his legs at the first onset. Mr. 
Beetle, apparently not altogether satisfied with 
this ‘‘ fraternal hug,” marched off, carrying his 
chains with him, in doing which he had well nigh 
demolished the fortress itself. In a few moments, 
however, he repeated his visit. In the meantime, 
the spider had repaired damages, and was pre- 
pared for the reception of the formidable stranger, 
The web was about eighteen inches from the floor; 
the spider precipitated himself from it, but stop- 
ped suddenly when within about two inches from 
the floor. As this feat was again repeated, we 
have no doubt that it was an experiment to try the 
strength of his cord. At length he threw himself 
upon the back of the beetle, attached the web to 
the posterior extremities, and then retreated. Mr. 
Beetle’s suspicions of the purity of the intentions 
of his long legged host were now confirmed, and 





sheep. I raise on my small farm, an abundance 


turned his back upon the spider, the frailty of whose 
web, notwithstanding his precaution, not interfer- 
ing in the slightest degree with the dignity of Mr. 
Beetle’s measured tread. The spider, convinced 
that open attack was altogether unavailing, resort- 
ed to stratagem. With rather an eccentric man- 
ceuvre, he fastened the attention of Mr. Beetle 
upon himself, and then commenced a retreat up 
the surface of a somewhat rough wall. Whether 
Mr. Beetle mistook this trick of the spider for po- 
liteness, under the impression that he was conduct- 
ing him to his castle, or whether it was a matter 
of sheer curiosity that induced him to follow his 
betrayer, we are not able to decide; it is sufficient 
that the decoy was successful. Mr. Spider was 
vastly civil to Sir Beetle; court language was 
used on the occasion, without doubt, until they 
reached a point directly over the web, when, like 
another Roderick Dhu, he threw off his. disguise, 
and in a trice, mounted upon the back of Mr. Bee- 
tle, disengaged his feet from the wall, and they 
tumbled together into the web. With the rough 
legs of the beetle, extrication was impossible, es- 
cape hopeless. He surrendered at discretion, and 
on the following evening, was found dead in his 
chains. 
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SABBATH SCHOOL. 








TEACHERS’ VISITS. 


The interest manifested on behalf of her schol- 
ars, and the time and pains necessarily involved 
in this part of her labor, have a powerful effect 
upon the parenis of her young charge, who, if they 
are not quite destitute of right feeling, are pleas- 
ed that their offspring should be the objects of such 
kind and incessant care. ‘‘ The children of 
Sunday school are well looked after,” said a poor 
woman, whose little girl was the subject of inqui- 
ry; and this testimony was accompanied with a 
look of complacency and thankfulness that refresh- 
ed the visitor, inasmuch as it showed her that such 
marks of attention have power to awaken in the 
bosom of fathers and mothers a sentiment, which, 
in proportion as it leads them to value Sabbath 
school privileges, must have a beneficial influence 
upon their children, if not upon their own habits 
of thinking. 

One very important end to be answered by such 
visits of inquiry, is that of preventing the practice 
of wandering in the streets, or playing in the 
fields, during the hours of instruction, while the 
parents imagine that their children are gone to the 
Sunday school, whither they have sent them. One 
fine summer afternoon, as a young girl was on her 
way to the school, she fell in with some giddy ac- 
quaintances, who urged her to give up the school 
for once, and to go with them into the fields. She 
consented and went, but knowing that her parents 
would disaprove her conduct, she took care to re- 
turn home at the precise time, when she knew 
that they would expect her. No suspicion was 
excited, and no question asked. Her teacher 
missed her; and the following week a visit was 
paid to ascertain the cause of her absence. ‘lhe 
door was opened by the girl’s father, a sober, re- 
spectable looking man, who, on hearing that his 
daughter had not been at school on the previous 
Lord’s-day afternoon, looked anxiously, and after 
a thoughtful pause, said, ‘‘I cannot thank you 
enough, ma’am, for letting me know that Maria 
was not at school; I sent her there, and her moth- 
er is as particular as I am not to keep her away. 
I fear she has got some bad acquaintances, and I 
will look into the matter. She is not at home just 
now, or I would speak to her before you.” And 
then he repeated, ‘‘1 cannot be thankful enough 
that you have told me, for she might be ruined be- 
fore her mother and I could find it out.” What 
a satisfaction to have aided a worthy parent in 
checking his child in her first step towards a 
vicious course! 

In many instances the absence of a child from 
the Sabbath schoul is owing to sickness, or the 








apparently with no smal] degree of displeasure, he 


want of necessary clothing. Hence the teacher 
is often brought into contact with scenes of great 




































Yoath’s Companion, 








poverty and wretchedness. To behold such scenes, | 
and to leave them, saying to the sufferers, ‘‘ Be 
ye warmed and be ye fed,” is incompatible wit. 
the spirit of benevolence; and yet the means of 
the visiting teacher may be too scanty to allow of 
her dispensing personal bounty to the cases that 
are thus continually occurring to her view. On 
this account it is highly desirable that every Sab- 
bath school should nave a little fund within self, 
subject only to the control of the teachers and their 
superintendent. This plan has been found highly 
useful and gratifying both to the visitors and to the 
parties relieved.—London Teacher’s Mag. 
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RELIGION. 





THE PIOUS FAMILY, AND THE CHRISTIAN SOL- 
DIER, 








Soon after the surrender of Copenhagen to the 
English, in the year 1807, detachments of soldiers 
were for a time stationed in the surrounding vil- 
lages. It happened one day, three soldiers, be- 
longing to a Highland regiment, were sent to for- 
age among the neighboring farmhouses. They 
went to several, but found them stripped and de- 
serted. At length they came to a large garden, 
or orchard, full of apple-trees, bending under the 
weight of fruit. They entered by a gate, and fol- 
lowed a path which brought them to a neat farm- 
house. Every thing without bespoke quietness 
and security; but,as they entered by the front door, 
the mistress of the house and her children ran 
screaming out at the back. The interior of the 
house presented an appearance of order and com- 
fort superior to what might be expected from peo- 
ple in that station, and from the habits of the coun- 
try. A watch hung by the side of the fire place, 
and a neat book case, well filled, attracted the at- 
tention of the elder soldier. He took down a book; 
it was written in a language unknown to him, but 
the name of Jesus Christ was legible on every 

e. At this moment, the master of the house 
entered by the door through which his wife and 
children had just fled. One of the soldiers, by 
threatening signs, demanded provisions; the man 
stood firm and undaunted, but shook his head. 
The soldier who held the book approached him, 
and pointing to the name of Jesus Christ, laid his 
hand upon his heart, and looked up to heaven. 
Instantly the farmer grasped his hand, shook it 
vehemently, and then ran out of the room. He 
soon returned with his wife and children, laden 
with milk, eggs, bacon, &c. which were freely 
tendered; and when money was offered in return, 
it was at first refused. But as two of the soldiers 
were pious men, they much to the chagrin of their 
companion, (who swore grievously he would never 
forage with them again,) insisted upo: paying for 
all they took. When taking leave, the pious sol- 
diers intimated to the farmer, that it would be well 
for him to secrete his watch; by the most signifi- 
cant signs, he gave them to understand, that he 
feared no evil, for his trust was in God, and that 
though his neighbors, on the right hand and on 
the left, had fled from their habitations, and, by 
foraging parties had lost what they could not re- 
move, not a hair of his head had been injured, nor 
had he ever lost an apple from histrees. ‘‘ The 
angel of the Lord encampeth round about them 


that fear him, and delivereth them.” 
(Wes. Meth. Magazine. 
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EDITORIAL. 





along the street with his kite in his hand, on his way 
to a field where all the boys went to play Wednesday. 
and Saturday afternoons. When he came in sight, 
the boys all came crowding around him ‘to see it. 
They all agreed that it was a very fine one; and some 
of them helped him to set it, and presently it was up 
high in the air, pulling very hard at the string he 
held in his hands. At last a larger boy came up and 
said, “* [ guess you'll have to give me that nice kite?” 
The color rushed to Thomas’s face at the very 
thought of parting with his beloved plaything, and 
he answered, “I never had one before, and I don’t 
like to give it away after all the trouble I have had in 
making it.” ‘*O! you are a fine one to preach about 
stinginess as you did the other day, when [ would not 
give James one of my cherries, and now be ten times 
worse yourself.” “There is a difference,” said Thom- 
as. ‘Yes! a great difference truly! You will not 
give away your kite though you can make a dozen 
just like it; yet you scold me for not giving away my 
cherries, whenI mightnot haveany more. But as you 
are so selfish I won’t stay talking with you any lon- 
ger. You had better take good care of your precious 
kite though.” ‘* Why? you don’t mean te steal it?” 
said Thomas anxiously. ‘If you do, I shall know 
it, and so will every body else, for there is my name 
right in the middle of it.” Isaac then walked away, 
and Thomas sat alone looking at his kite. 

After a while, he grew tired of holding it and tied 
the end of the string to the fence, while he tried to 
find a few strawberries for his sister. But while he 
was very busy in searching for them, he kept think- 
ing all the time of what Isaac had said. ‘* But after 
all,” thought he, “it was. not my duty to give him 
my kite, for it said in the story I read yesterday, 
there was such a thing as being too good natured. 
There is no more reason why I should give it to him 
when he is able to make one full as good, than there 
would be why my father should work to support all 
the men who are too lazy to do it themselves. 
If he had no knife [T would make him another kite; 


watching around her bed, to witness her last mo- 
ments. When she saw me, she said, “lam glad to 
see you. I want you to pray withme.” I asked her 
what she wished me to pray for; and if she was afraid 
todie. ‘Oh no,” she excluimed, “I would rather 
die and go to Christ, which is far better; pray that I 
may he resigned to the will of God, and pray for my 
dear father and mother that they may become Chris- 
tians,” I knelt by her bedside—she attempted to 
kneel, supported by her mother. Never did I feel so 
much the spirit of prayer as then, to plead for all pre- 
sent. All, from the parent to the youngest child 
were sobbing around me, She was comforted, and 
strengthened to speak to all present—urging them all 
to seek an interest in Christ. She spoke of all in her 
class, and of the happiness of meeting them in heav- 
en. But the Lord has restored her to health, with 
the loss of one eye.”"—N. Y. Evangelist. 


~seeettllpeeen 
A Tract Visit. 
A Tract visiter reports—‘ I offered the tract to the 
father of a family, who promptly refused to take it. 
A little boy who stood near, said, “Do take it, fa- 
ther.” He still refused. At length the boy went to 
his mother and said, ‘* Do persuade him, mother.” 
The father could not resist this appeal—* My wife 
and children,” said he, “ may read it.” The boy sat 
down and began reading aloud. I lingered to ob- 
serve the effect, After he had finished, I presented 
him the ‘* Mother’s last Prayer.” He obtained per- 
mission from bis father to read this also. The man 
appeared to listen with some attention, and after it 
was read he silently left the room. His wife spoke 
of him with much teeling; said he had been a protes- 
sor of religion in his youth, but now was opposed to 
every thing of the kind. As I was about,to leave the 
house, the boy seized my hand and said, “Do not 
forget us—do not forget father.”»—ib, 
—~<>——_ 
How to Get Rich. 


Money and land are not the only capital with which 
a young man can begin the world. If he has good 
health and is industrious, even the poorest boy in our 
country has something to trade upon; and if he be 
besides well educated, and have skill in any kind of 
work, and add to this, moral habits and religious 
principles, so that bis employers may trust him and 
place confidence in him, he may then be said to set 
out in life with a handsome capital, and certainly has 





but his knife is better than mine, and, as he never 
goes to school, he hastime enough. So-I don’t think 
I am selfish.” 

After a while Thomas went back to the fence, but 
as he approached he saw a boy running away and 
his kite coming down with great speed. He dropped 
his berries and ran as fast as he could; but there were 
several fences to climb, and when he recovered his 
kite it was so broken and torn, as to be good for 
nothing. Poor Thomas! the tears would come into 
his eyes, and he threw himself down upon the ground 
and put his hands tight over them, for he thought 
they were passionate tears. After alittle while the 
angry feelings of his heart flew away, and though he 
felt very sad as he walked home with his torn kite, he 
certainly felt willing to forgive Isaac, who he knew 
must have done it. And his mother and sisters were 
glad to see that the feelings of revenge never once 
entered his heart. Is my little reader most like 
Isaac or Thomas? E. P. 








VARIETY. 


as good a chance of becoming independent and re- 
spectable, and perhaps rich, as any man in the coun- 
try. ‘ Every man is the maker of his own fortune.?? 
All depends upon setting out upon the right princi- 
ples, and they are these :— 

1. Be Industrious.—Time and skill are your capital. 

2, Be saving.—W hatever it be, live within your in- 
come. 

8. Be Prudent.—Buy not what you can do without. 

4, Be Resolute——Let your economy be always of 
to-day, not to-morrow. 


a (- 
Rich Men’s Wages. 


Two neighbors met, one of whom was exceeding 
rich, and the other in moderate circumstances. The 
latter began to congratulate the first on his great pos- 
sessions, and on the happiness which he must enjoy; 
and ended by contrasting it with his own condition. 
* My friend,” said the rich man, “let me ask you 
one question. ‘Would you be willing to take my pro- 
perty and take the whole care of it for your board 
andclothing?” No! indeed.” ‘* Well, that is all I 
get.”— Youth’s Magazine. 


—~——— 

Remarxs.—Trifling incidents often unfold impor- 
tant traits of character. 

Silence is the softest response of all the contradic- 
tions, that arise from impertinence and envy. 














A Sabbath School Visit. 


Says a ‘Teacher: “ A girl about thirteen years of 
age was brought into the Sabbath school, and attach- 














THE KITE, 

A little boy named Thomas, had been very busy 
for several days in making a fine large kite. He 
spent all the time he could spare from bis lessons in 
working upon it, butas he had never made one before, 
and had no older brother to show him how it must be 
done, it required a great deal of care and patience. 
At last it was finished, and his mother and sisters 
praised the industry and perseverance, which had en- 
abled him to make it so neatly. There never was a 
happier Jittle fellow than Thomas, as he walked 











ed to my class. She became very anxious about her 
soul’s salvation, and with streaming eyes begged me 
to pray for her; that God would pardon her sins for 
Jesus’ sake. Never shall 1 forget the day when Christ 
was revealed to her as the way to the Father. Our 
lesson was Christ the good shepherd. She wept, be- 
cause she could not look to Christ as her shepherd. 
I returned home, to plead with God that he would 
reconcile her to himself. In the afternoon she came 
to me rejoicing, saying she hoped in the Saviour. 
Last month I found her very sick. She was so de- 
lirious I could not converse with her. I was about 


to leave her, when she said, “ Don’t forget me in 
your prayers.” The next day I was sent for by her 


POETRY. 








PROVIDENCE. ; 
As some fond mother, in her offspring blest, 
Views them with tenderness around her meet, 
And kisses one—one presses to her breast— 
Seats one upon her knee—one at her feet; 
And understands, by signs or cries expressed, 
Or silent looks, what each or all entreat; 
Soothes one withsmiles, one with kind words addressed 
Her love, in smiles, or frowns, alike complete: 
So does a watchful Providence preside 
O’er us, for comfort; and our wants supplies, 
With listening ear, and hands outstretched wide: 
And if, at times, a favor he denies, 
*Tis that our faith, by prayer, He further tried: 











parents, who thought her dying. I found her parentg! 


r else, refusing most, He best complies. 
[British Magazine, 
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